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During  the  past  decade  f"jr  farming  has  shed  its  STfaddling  clothes 
and  has  grovm  to  the  point  of  representing  an  investment  of  many  millions 
of  dollars.   Already  a  husky  juvenile  giant,  the  industry  promises  to 
continue  its  exparision.   Purthermore,  the  old  "tricks  of  the  trade"  for 
handling  this  new  type  of  animal  production  have  given  way  to  standardized 
procedure.  And  this  meeais  that  hit-or-miss  results  are  also  "being  banished. 

The  vronder  is  that  back  in  the  old  aajs   of  the  Pludson's  Pay  Company, 
when  wild-caught  silver  fo:c  pelts  brought  one  thousand  dollars  each,  trappers 
did  not  turn  fanners  and  produce  these  animals,  at  least  to  supplement  their 
annual  fur  catch,   put  it  requires  a  long  time  for  the  human  race  to  discern 
the  obvious. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  early  trappers  and  their  Indian  allies 
did  take  the  first  elemental  step  toward  establishing  the  fur-farming  busi- 
ness.  They  continued  to  hunt  and  follow  the  trap  line  during  the  summer 
season,  capturing  fur  anLma,ls  a^live  and  penning  them  until  the  pelts  oecame 
prime  v/ith  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  F:a.ising  fur  animals  under  the 
control  of  man  is  a   direct  outgrowth  of  this  early  Indian  a.nd  pioneer 
trapper  practice. 

Pox  farming  today  represents  the  grea,test  development  so  far  in 
raising  fur  a,nimals  under  strictly  controlled  conditions.   It  can  still  be 
considered  a  relatively  new  enterprise,  however,  for  practically  all  its 
development  has  taken  place  since  the  World  War.   The  number  of  pelts  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  have  increased  from 
6,000  in  1923  to  170,000  in  1934.   The  aggregate  of  the  sales  increased  from 
$819,429,  in  1923,  to  $7,719,600  in  1928.   During  the  next  three  years  values 
declined,  but  from  a  low  point  of  $3,472,200  in  1931  they  advanced  to 
$7,114,500  in  1934.   The  average  price  for  all  pelts  was  highest  in  1328 
with  a  figure  of  $128.66.   The  1931  price  was  only  $31.57,  but  there  v/as 
some  increase  during  the  nest  three  years. 


Revised  Oct.  1936  from  data  released  for  publication  in  fur  farm- 
ing and-  fur  trade  periodicals  Kov.  12,  1935. 


'  In  Canada  fox  farming  has  had  a  development  similar  to  that  in  the 
United  States,  hut  on  a  somevmat  smaller  scale.   In  1923  sales  of  pelts  from 
Canadian  fox  farms  were  slightly  larger  than  sales  in  the  States.   Since  that 
tisie  the  Canadian  industry  has  expanded  more  slowly  than  has  that  of  the 
United  States;  in  1933  Canadian  pelts  sold  totaled  more  than  95,320.   The 
total  value  of  the  Canadian  pelts  in  recent  years  has  ar.ounted  to  aoout  half 
that  of  the  United  States  production.   The  value  per  pelt  in  Csjiada  during 
the  five-year  pariod  1929-33  averaged  ahout  79  percent  of  ohat  in  the  united 
States;  or,  in  other  vrords,  the  prices  paid  for  pelts  in  this  country  were 
on  the  average  26  percent  higher  than  those  in  Canada. 

Tab 1 e  1 .  —  Silver  fox  pelts  produced  on  farms  in  the  United  States 

and  Canada — 1922  to  1934 
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32 
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42 

35 
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—'    The  year  in  the  United  States-  covers  the  fur  season  (e.g.  ,  the 
season  1922-23  appears  as  1923);  in  Canada  it  means  the  calPndar  year. 

2/ 

— '  Canadian  statistics  were  obtained  from  the  Dominion  B'oreau  of 

Statistics  at  Ottawa,  and  those  for  the  United  States  from  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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Par  farming  has  had  a  phenomenal  development  in  Uorv/ay,  for  the 
industry  has.  grown  like  a  mushroom  in  a  very  short  time.   During  the  season 
1934-35  the.  number  of  pelts  produced  was  103,604,   Other  European  coun- 
tries are  also  producing  silver  foxes,  and  the  industry  is  well  esta.hlished 
also  in  Japan  and  in  South  America.   The  Zuropesji  silver  fox  pelts,  especial- 
ly those  from  i\orv:ay,  must  now  be  considered  an  important  part  of  the  world 
supply.   If  silver  fox  farming  develops  extensively  in  South  America,  the 
farmers  of  that  continent  will  have  the  advantage  of  getting  the  pelts  on 
the  me,rkets  early,  for  the  pelting  season,  there  is  in  July  and  August. 

Following  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  silver  fox  pelt  produc- 
tion in  the  various  coimtries  for  the  season  1935-36:   United  States  and 
Canada,  350,000  pelts;  i^orway,  125,000;  Sweden,  25,000;  Netherlands,  5,000; 
Denmark,  3,000;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  P.epublics,  4,000;  Germany,  3,000; 
and  England,  Prance,  Sv/itzerland,  Japan,  and  South  America,  together,  3,000, 
In  other  v/ords,  the  world  production  of  silver  foxus  for  the  season  1935-35 
v/as  probably  in  excess  of  500,000  pelts.   The  status  of  silver  fox  farming 
as  here  presented  is  b?.sed  upon  the  best  sta.tistics  and  da.ta  ava.ilable  at 
the  present  time. 

Many  who  read  this  article  can  recall  conditions  in  1925,  V7hen  the 
annual  production  of  silver  fox  pelts  in  the  United  States  was  about 
25,000,  and  the  average  price  for  all  skins  was  $126.   Some  began  talking, 
others  writing,  about  the  possibilities  of  overproduction,  and  before  long 
the  industry  was  considerably  v/orried.   Many  were  wondering  if  increased 
demand  along  with  normal  population  incres,se  would  take  care  of  a  larger 
production,  year  after  year.  At  that  time  prices  paid  for  pelts  v/ere 
decreasing  and  the  cost  of  feed  was  increasing.   That  situation  made  condi- 
tions worse  for  the  fox  farmers,  but  it  was  more  alarming  to  the  small  than 
to  the  large  producers. 

The  scene  shifts — nine  years  have  elapsed — the  annua.1  crop  of  pelts 
numbers  170,000 — silver  fox  fur  is  fashionable,  in  fact  very,  very  fashion- 
•able — $42  is  the  average  price  for  all  raw  pelts — prevailing  prices  a.re 
much  lower  than  formerly,  and  food  costs  have  soared  almost  out  of  sight. 
Some  fox  fs,rms  have  grown  bigger,  others  better,   present  conditions  are 
not  nov;  so  perplexing  to  the  smaller  as  to  the  larger  producers.   The  rea- 
son for  this  change  in  mental  attitude  is  that  the  little  fellow's  eggs  are 
not  all  in  one  basket.   His  fox  business  is  a  sideline  to  some  other 
agricultural  enterprise  or  other  business.   Furthermore,  it  costs  him  less 
on  the  average  to  produce  a  pelt,  and  the  price  he  receives  for  it  is 
comparable  to  that  obtained  by  the  larger  producer.   The  so-called  little 
fellows  as  a  group  are  today  producing  more  than  120,000  pelts,  while  the 
"big  shots"  contribute  only  40,000  or  50,000  to  the  annual  crop. 

There  is  surely  no  plausible  reason  for  either  the  large  or  the 
small  producer  getting  nervous  at  this  stage  of  fox  farming.  Wnj   get  all 
excited  over  market  conditions  as  long  as  silver  fox  pelts  can  be  produced 
profitably  and  the  fur  continues  to  be  fashionable? 


llo   group  of  fox  farmers  has  as  yet  developed  a  plan  to  control  the 
market  for  pelts,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  never  v;ill.   Supply  and  de- 
mand set  the  price,  out  the  consigner's  attitude  really  estaolishes  fur 
value — iTiBke      no  mistal^e  atout  that. 

To  increase  consamption  the  fur  trade  has  oeen  developing  new  uses 
for  silver  fox  fur.   It  has  "been  -.vorked  into  short  capes,  long  capes,  short 
coats,  and  enormous  collars  end  wide  trirrimings  on  fur  coats,  cloth  coats, 
and  dresses.   Althov.gh  the  lov/  prices  during  the  past  3  or  4  years  are 
largely  responsiole  for  this  development,  increased  production  of  pelts  and 
lov/er  prices  on  raw  materials  also  contributed  to  a  v/ider  use  of  silver  fox 
fur,  . 

Time  ojid  time  again  we  have  heard  that  overproduction  looms  just 
aiiead,  and  that  there  will  scon  he  too  many  silver  foxes  on  the  market  for 
the  trade  to  handle.  On  the  other  hand,  no  great  difficulties  have  "been 
experienced  hy  fox  farmers  during  recent  years  in  selling  their  crop  at 
profitaole  prices.   All  through  the  depression  silver  fox  pelts  moved 
freely  and  were  consumed  in  sufficient  quantities  to  ahsorh  the  world  pro- 
duction.  So  far,  so  good — the  ,  v/orld  has  not  produced  more  foxes  than  it 
could  use. 

Continued  expansion  in  silver  fox  production  is  inevitable,  and 
nothing  that  any  one  may  say  or  v;rite  will  change  conditions.   In  the  mad 
rush  to  expe^nd,  it  would  he  well  for  all  breeders  to  stoj^,  look,  and  think. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  industry  is  becoming  bigger,  for  the  total 
production  of  pelts  is  increasing  each  year.   Sut  hov/  about  becoming  better? 
D'oring  the  seasons  19o4-35  and  1935-35  the  crop  included  more  "tinged"  pelts 
than  ever  before,  and  in  addition  large  quantities  of  extremely  inferior 
pelts  were  comimon  in  many  consignments.   This  tj^e  of  merchandise  cannot 
be  considered  as  good  markete.ble  fur;  furthermore,  it  costs  the  farmers 
as  rnuch  and  probably  more  to  produce  it  than  they  realize  from  the  sale 
of  such  pelts.   If  the  so-called  "trash"  continues  to  increase  in  the 
next  few  years  with  the  same  rapiditj?"  e.s  in  the  past  three  years,  then 
there  is  grave  danger  of  lov/er ing  silver  fox  pelts  in  public  esteem, 

Fox  farmers  should  exert  their  efforts  toward  producing  a  better 
rather  than  e.  bigger  industry.   This  can  be  accomplished  by  carefully 
selecting  the  foxes  to  be  mated  and  by  rigidly  culling  inferior  stock. 
This  will  create  greater  possibilities  for  the  offspring,  possibilities  that 
will  be  realized  only  when  nourishing  food  and  regular  a.ttention  are  given 
to  the  young. 
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